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REPROOF. 


In one of the numbers of the Christian Advo- 
eate, C. C. McCabe calls the attention of Chris- 
tians to the Scripture command, “ Thou shalt in 
anywise rebuke thy neighbor, and not suffer sin 
upon him.” He remarks, “ how it would dimin- 
ish profanity, for instance, if every time a man 
should swear on the streets, on the cars, or in 
depots, he should be sure to call up some witness 
for Jesus ;’? and he mentions a case in which he 
says, “I knew John H. Vincent to reprove a 
swearer so powerfully, and yet so tenderly, that 
he not only subdued him, but melted him to 
tears. It was in a railway station. The room 
was full of passengers waiting for a belated train. 
A man, probably slightly intoxicated, was shock- 
ing everybody with his profanity. Suddenly Dr. 
Vincent began to sing:— 

‘ Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high! 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past; 
Safe into the haven guide, 
O receive my soul at last !’ 


“The song ceased. Perfect silence reigned. 
The swearer was reproved. After a time he 
came to Dr. Vincent and said : 

“* Could I see you a moment outside ?” 

“They went out together. 

“* How came you,’ said he, ‘to sing that hymn 
just now ? 

“The doctor replied : 

“*T heard you swearing, and I thought I would 
let you know there was somebody there who loved 
the name of Jesus.’ 

“*That’s very strange,’ said the man. ‘ My 
sister when she was dying sung that very hymn, 
and she made me promise to meet her in heaven. 
Could you pray for me? 

“Down in the snow they knelt together, and 
the doctor prayed for the penitent man, and 
asked that he might have grace and strength to 
keep his.vow. 

“The train came. They were separated, to 
meet no more, in all probability, till they meet 
in eternity. 

“ Disciple of Jesus, stand up for your Master. 

r his reproach. Confess his name before 
men. The hour is rapidly approaching when a 
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glance of recognition from Jesus will be more to 
you than all the wealth and honor of this world. 
And He has said, If ye confess me before men, 
I will confess you before my Father and his 
angels,” 

This incident is an interesting illustration of 
faithfulness in reproving sin; and the conclud- 
ing remarks as to being willing to “ bear the 
reproach of Christ,” and to “ confess his name be- 
fore men,” are worthy of being kept in remem- 
brance; yet in their practical application, it is 
needful to be on our guard, that we do not enter 
upon services which are really not required of 
us; for in so doing we may injure rather than 
help the good cause, and that we do not imitate 
the methods of action, which may be appropriate 
enough in others, but are not adapted to our 
training or views. He who is fervent in spirit to 
serve the Lord, and watchful to do his duty as 
it presents, is not likely to go far astray in these 
matters. He will be sensible of the gentle 
d.awings of the Lord into such services as it is 
the Divine will he should perform; and if his 
own will is sufficiently humbled, will be strength- 
ened to perform them in such a manner as to 
bring peace and comfort to him. 


The Louisville Observer relates the following 
anecdote, in which a reproof was administered in 
a manner which reminds one of the proverb, 
“ Answer a fool according to his folly, lest he be 
wise in his own conceit.” 

“ A certain infidel, who was a blacksmith, was 
in the habit, when a Christian came to his shop, 
of asking some one of the workmen if they had 
ever heard about Brother So-and-so, and what 
they had done? They would say no, what was it? 
Then he would begin to tell what some Christian 
brother or deacon or minister had done, and then 
laugh and say, ‘That is one of their fine Chris- 
tians we hear so much about.’ 

“ An old gentleman—an eminent Christian— 
one day went in the shop, and the infidel soon 
began about what some Christians had done, and 
seemed to have a good time over it. The old 
deacon stood a few moments and listened, and 
then quickly asked the infidel if he had read the 
story in the Bible about the rich man and 
Lazarus? 

“* Yes, many a time, and what of it? 

“* Well, you remember about the dogs, how 
they came and licked the sores of Lazarus? 

“* Yes, and what of that ?” 

“* Well,’ said the deacon, ‘do you know you 
just remind me of those dogs, content merely to 
lick the Christians’ sores.’ 

“The blacksmith grew suddenly pensive, and 
hasn’t had much to say about failing Christians 
since.” 


Simond, in his travels in Switzerland, de- 
scribes an interview between Claude Gay and 
the celebrated Voltaire, in which the humble 
Quaker administered a well deserved reproof to 
the witty infidel. Claude was a native of Lyons 
in France, educated by his parents in the Roman 
Catholic faith, but who became convinced of the 


principles held by Friends by reading Barelay’s 
Apology. He died at an advanced age in Eng- 
land in 1786. He was an approved minister in 
our Society, and paid several religious visits to 
various parts of England, the Channel Islands, 
Holland, France, Germany, and Switzerland. 
He was remarkable for his industry and hu- 
mility and often travelled on foot. He was 
a simple hearted Christian, but no scholar. 
In one of his visits to Switzerland, he re- 
mained for some time at Geneva, and excited 
some attention by his moderation, good sense 
and simplicity. Voltaire heard of him, his curi- 
osity was excited, and he desired to meet with 
him. Simond’s narrative is as follows :— 

“The Quaker felt great reluctance, but suf- 
fered himself at last to be carried to Ferney, 
Voltaire having promised beforehand to his 
friends that he would say nothing that could 
give offense. At first, he was delighted with the 
tall, straight, handsome Quaker, his broad- 
brimmed hat, plain drab suit of clothes, and 
the mild and serene expression of his counte- 
nance, and the dinner promised to go off very 
well; yet he soon took notice of the great sobriety 
of his guest, and made jokes, to which he received 
grave and modest answers. The patriarchs and 
the first inhabitants of the earth were next al- 
luded to; by and by he began to sneer at the 
historical proofs of revelation; but Claude was 
not to be driven away from his grounds; and 
while examining these proofs, and arguing upon 
them rationally, he overlooked the light attacks 
of his adversary when not to the point, appeared 
insensible to his sarcasms and his wit, and re- 
mained always cool and always serious. Vol- 
taire’s vivacity at last turned to downright 
anger; his eyes flashed fire whenever they met 
the benign and placid countenance of the 
Quaker; and the dispute at last went so far 
that the latter getting up said: ‘Friend Vol- 
taire, perhaps thou may come to understand 
these matters rightly ; in the meantime, finding 
I can do thee no good, I leave thee, and so fare 
thee well.’ So saying, he went away on foot 
back again to Geneva, leaving the whole com- 
pany in consternation. Voltaire retired imme- 
diately to his own room.” 


The infamous Judge Jeffries, who sat on the 
bench during the reign of Charles the Second 
of England and was notorious for his brutality 
and tyranny, once drew upon himself an unin- 
tentional reproof or warning. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
some young men of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who had 
formed an association for their mutual improve- 
ment, were maliciously accused before Judge 
Jeffries of guilty and dangerous fanaticism. 
Among them was one who had been taken in 
his working apparel, which added to the general 
meanness of his appearance. The Judge singled 
out this man, whose name was Verner. “Can 
you read, sirrah?” cried Jeffries. “Yes, my 

ord,” was the reply. ‘“ Reach him the book,” 
returned the Judge; and the clerk immmedi- 
ately handed over a Latin Testament. The 
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young man opened it at the. seventh chapter of 
the Gospel of Matthew, and began to read from 
the first verse, “ Ne judicate, ne judicamini,” ete. 
“ Construe it,” thundered out Jeffries. “Judge 
not, lest ye be judged; for with that judgment 
ye judge, ye shall be judged; and with that 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again.” This extraordinary and applicable quo- 
tation reduced the unhappy wretch who sat on 
the bench to silence. Although the young men 
were sent to prison, where they were confined 
nearly a year, they were ultimately released. 


In Baxendale’s Collection of Anecdotes, there 
is a story told of a woman who sent to her min- 
ister for advice, and she said, “ Dear sir, my 
life is very miserable.” “ Well,” said the min- 
ister, “ what would ye have me to do?” “ Ah!” 
said she, “ My husband and I don’t agree. We 
quarrel very often. He comes in sometimes 
tired and ill-tempered, and I fire up. Then we 
go to it tooth and nail.” “ Very well,” said the 
minister, “I can cure that.” “Oh! can you, 
sir? Iam so delighted, for I do love my hus- 
band when a’s come and gone,” said she. “ It’s 
a certain cure,” said the minister, “ and will work 
a charm.” “Oh! I am so happy to hear it,” 
said she. “ Well,” continued the minister, 
“When your husband comes in from his work 
fractious and quarrelsome, and says a sharp 
thing to you, what do you do?” “ Oh! I an- 
swer back, of course.” “Very well,’ says the 
minister ; “the singular charm is this: when- 
ever your husband comes in and commences to 
speak sharply, the first thing you dois to run to 
the pump, fill your mouth with water and keep 
it in for ten minutes.” Well, the woman came 
back to the minister in three or four weeks, and 
she said, “The Lord bless you, sir, for that’s the 
most wonderful charm I ever heard of!” He 
might have reproved her for want of patience 
and forbearance under her husband’s sharp 
speeches, but the plan he advised her to follow 
gave her time to cool her rising temper, and ac- 
complished his object. It reminds one of the 
quick tempered deacon, who had a pair of unruly 
oxen. Of course, the more irritated he became, 
the less fitted he was to control them. He finally 
adopted the method when things went wrong, of 
singing a psalm to his oxen, and he remarked 
that it had a surprising effect in quieting them ! 

T 





From ‘‘ Tue Curistian ApvocaTE.” 
Algiers. 

Ascending to the great height upon which the 
magnificent Catholic Church of Notre Dame 
d’Afrique stands, a peak of Mount Bon-Zarea, 
we commanded a splendid view of the sea and 
city. In ‘the church we beheld an immense 
black virgin. The Virgin Mary has been sub- 
jected to remarkable treatment. Here we 
found her one of the blackest of Negroes. In 
most other cities she is as white as the fairest 
lily that ever bloomed. In one we saw her in 
the form of a gilded statue fifteen yards high. 
She was intertded to be elevated to a great 
height, but in the position which she occupies 
appears largerthan some of the women exhibited 
as giantesses. It is claimed that this Virgin ap- 
peared to some native of Africa in the form of a 
great black woman. This inscription surrounds 
the altar: “ Notre dame d'Afrique, priez pour 
nous et pour les Mussulmans”—(Our Lady of 
Africa, pray for us and for the Moslems). If 
one wishes to know precisely how the Archangel 
MicuakEL looks, he need only to go to this 
church, for there is a statue of that wondrous 


being, made of solid silver, valued at twenty 
thousand dollars. The place is also famous for 
a ceremony which is said to have no parallel 
elsewhere. It is performed every Sunday after- 
noon about half past three. When vespers have 
been concluded the clergy chant the regular 
prayers for the dead, and then go in proceéssion 
to the point which overhangs the sea, and there 
perform over that greatest of sepulchres all the 
ceremonies which the Roman Catholic Church 
appoints for ordinary funerals. A fine monu- 
ment has been erected, on which is an inscrip- 
tion, the translation of which I give: 


S. Em. C. CARDINAL CHARLES MARTIAL ALLE- 
MAND-LAVIGERIE, 


Archbishop of Algiers and of Carthage, Primate 
of Africa, 
has been kind enough to accord in perpetuity 
one hundred days of indulgence to all those who 
will recite here one pater and one ave 
for the sailors who have perished on the sea, or 
those who find themselves in peril of death. 


The Pope, Leo XIIIth, has accorded full in- 
dulgence to those who will recite these prayers 
on Sunday. 


From this point began a walk of nine miles, 
ascending to the loftiest summit in the vicinity 
of Algiers. The route was by an old and now 
disused Arab road. 

After we had been walking about three-quar- 
ters of an hour, absorbed in the enchanting pros- 
pects visible on every side, a formidable voice 
was heard demanding in the French Janguage 
where we were going. It came from the mouth 
of a Moor of most distinguished appearance, ap- 
parently sixty-five years of age, who stood in 
front of a fine old moorish mansion. Our guide 
informed him that we were ascending to the ob- 
servatory. He responded: “I have bought the 
property and broken up the road. You must 
go back.” Our courier, perceiving from the 
excellence of his French that he was an edu- 
cated man, began to use blandishments, informed 
him that we were Americans, would not have 
presumed to trespass upon his property, and sup- 
posed that the road was open, whereupon his 
bronze features relaxed into a smile that lighted 
up his countenance like warm sunshine on a 
wintry day. He allowed us to pass, taking great 
pains to send us by a path which led us as far 
as possible from his house. On reaching an ele- 
vated point, at some distance, we were able to 
see the roof of the extensive structure, and the 
indications, drawn from the decoration of his 
person and the solidity of the exterior of the 
edifice, of the elegance within, were strength- 
ened. 

Turning aside and traversing the route we 
reached the famous, or infamous, point of obser- 
vation whence in old times the piratical Alge- 
rines scrutinized the sea for their prey—mer- 
chant vessels peacefully traversing the Mediter- 


ranean. Nor were those times so very long 
since. Less than a hundred years ago Algiers 


was the terror of the civilized world. European 
powers obeyed the orders of the Dey, who exacted 
annual tributes from all consuls, and, whenever 
he needed money, declared war on some com- 
mercial nation. Spain, Holland, Venice, Den- 
mark, Portugal, and Naples were obliged to 
purchase peace, and even our own country, in 
1795, had to do the same, at a cost of seven hun- 
dred and twenty-one thousand dollars, and the 
further agreement to pay a tribute annually of 
twenty-two thousand dollars, besides the annual 
gifts of the consuls. 


Immediately after the Revolution Algiers de. 
clared war on the United States. In a few years 
it captured thirteen prizes and made slaves of 
more than a hundred American citizens. It was 
after this that the great price just mentioned 
was paid, partly as a ransom for these captives, 
and partly in presents. In 1812 it declared war 
against the United States, and began to capture 
vessels, when the President begged the Dey to 
negotiate another ransom. He refused, affirm. 
ing that “he considered American slaves as be- 
yond price.” In May, 1815, the United States 
sent a squadron to Algiers to demand a modifi- 
cation of all treaties. Captains Decatur and 
Bainbridge happened to arrive when the Alge- 
rian vessels were away, and secured what was 
demanded. A couple of years later Great 
Britain compelled the Dey to abolish Christian 
slavery forever, to liberate all slaves then in his 
dominion, and to pay back all money received 
by him for the redemption of slaves, the result 
of which was the liberation of three thousand 
and three European Christians. But the old 
spirit was there, and not till the French con- 
quered Algeria, in which they did not succeed 
until after long struggles, was this organized 
piracy brought to an end. 

Here we were in sight of the port whence they 
sailed, and of the estates built by the produce of 
their piracy. From this elevated view-point 
they could see more than sixty miles, and with 
their trained eyes probably eighty. Their faster 
cruisers were always in readiness, and woe to the 
unsuspecting merchant vessel that was becalmed 
upon the Mediterranean off Algiers, where ex- 
pert rowers, in the darkness of the night, could 
sally forth, plunder, kill or enslave. 

The Observatory occupies a still more com- 
manding site. The buildings are not completed, 
but are being constructed by the French with 
their usual regard to the needs of science. It is 
said that no observatory in the world is more 
favorably situated, being a thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. 

We continued still higher to Bon-Zarea. This 
is asmall European village, but the native vil- 
lage, about two-thirds of a mile to the left, was 
the object of interest to us. There, situated in 
inclosures of prickly pears of great size, are 
several “ koubbas” (tombs of saints), the most 
noted of which is that of Sidi Naaman, of al- 
leged miraculous powers. This place is dis 
tinguished for dwarf-palms of such extraordi- 
nary height as to make them a difficult problem 
to botanists—like some of the dwarf trees of our 
own country, which occasionally, from causes 
which cannot be ascertained, shoot up to the full 
size. The apex of the elevation is occupied by 
an Arab cemetery. The stones, masonry and 
monuments almost hidden beneath old trees, 
vines, and shrubs, present a picture of crystal- 
lized antiquity, the whole surrounded by as 
sparkling a scene as this mundane sphere can 
exhibit. 

Thence in a walk of six miles we returned b 
a longer but level winding road to the subur 
of Bab-el-Oued. The French Alpine Club had 
shortened our journey by constructing a steep 
but not difficult foot-path down the mountain 
side. 

Struck with the beards worn by the priests 
whom we saw in the Roman Catholic churches, 
streets, and funeral processions, we inquired and 
found that as among Arabs the beard is the sign 
of manhood (the Arab swearing by the beard), 
the Roman Catholic Church compels its priests 
in Africa to wear beards. If they are transferred 
from France to Algeria, they must not shave; 
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if they return permanently to France, they 
must do so. Noticing years ago in the paintings 
of bishops and priests in the galleries of Europe 
that they were often represented with beards, I 
asked a Roman Catholic priest occupying a con- 
spicuous position in the United States how the re- 
quirement that priests should wear shaven faces, 
originated. He frankly replied that he could 
not state; that some claimed that it was an 
order issued by a pope who could not raise a 
beard. Be that as it may, the rule is relaxed 
by dispensation in special cases, and by whole- 
sale where the Church can gain by it. 

One of the ancient fortifications now com- 
manding the town was built by the Moors on the 
spot where Charles V. had his camp during his 
unsuccessful assault upon Algiers. Here the 
French general received the capitulation of the 
Dey. Many are the traditions exhibiting the 
blood-thirsty spirit of those despotic rulers. 
Once the Dey returning looked at the wall 
where executions took place, and saying, “ That 
wall is hungry,” ordered that every prisoner ex- 
cept such as he chose to favor should be executed 
for his amusement the next morning. 

The Jews are very powerful in Algeria, both 
in Oran and Algiers. They own the best build- 
ing sites and buildings, keep the largest shops 
and stores, and make the great bulk of the 
population tributary to them. In Oran the 
Moors hate them so that, if the French troops 
were withdrawn, they would probably make 
short work with them. Many are men of the 
greatest financial and general ability, and not a 
few of high character. ~ 

I have already spoken of the magnificent 
villas purchased from the Moors or erected in 
the Moorish style by foreigners who escape the 
rigors of severe climes by spending the winters 
in Algiers. Among these one of the most beau- 
tiful is that occupied by Sir Peter Coates, a name 
known over the world, and especially in the 
United States, for almost every spool of thread 
bears it. To Sir Peter I had a letter of intro- 
duction from his old and dear friend, Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Taylor, of the Brooklyn Tabernacle. 
On presenting it I was received as though a rela- 
tive of the family, and every possible courtesy 
exhibited. It was not the privilege of seeing 
the interior of so fine a residence, nor of gazing 
upon a prospect of surpassing loveliness, nor 
of witnessing the perfection of detail and the 
happy combination of beauty and utility in all 
the arrangements, nor the luxuriant growth of 
vegetation of nature left to itself, or where its 
profusion is trained and pruned by art, that we 
most highly estimated—one need not now leave 
the United States to enjoy these things—but it 
was the reception of such honest, downright, 
bounteous, Scotch, Christian hospitality. Sir 
Peter is just past his eightieth year, but his eye 
is not dim, and his natural force is not materi- 
ally abated. At his table I met Dr. Simpson, 
who was a delegate to the Evangelical Alliance 
when it assembled in the city of New York. 
He spoke of many whom he then met, some still 
living, and others deceased, paid a tribute to the 
spontaneous and affluent genius of Beecher, de- 
ploring the shadows which gathered about him 
toward the last, the classic eloquence and schol- 
arship of Storrs, and vigor and fearlessness of 
Crosby, and asked after many, of whom the 
answer had to be—‘ Passed away.” 

Sir Peter’s residence is at Paisley, Scotland, 
where his great works are, but at Pawtucket, 
R. L., the house employs thousands of workmen. 
The entire establishments give occupation tu 
about ten thousand persons. Sir Peter is a Pres- 


byterian, and has built a church not far from 
his grounds. Dr. Simpson was ministering for 
the winter. I learned from the latter that Sir 
Peter’s munificence in the support of education, 
philanthropy, and public welfare, led to his 
being knighted by the Queen a few years ago. 
The conversation of our venerable but sprightly 
host and his old friend and winter pastor, ren- 
dered vivacious by the younger members of the 
family and visitors, had upon the travelers, who 
sat at his table during the long winter (summer) 
evening, an effect which deposited in the mem- 
ory a permanent sense of delight. 
J. M. B. 


Extracts from the Memoranda and Letters of 
Ann Watkins. 


(Continued from page 395 ) 

The foundation of all true religion is the work 
of the Spirit of God in the human heart. He 
strikes at the root of all sins, shews unto man his 
thought, teaches him his sinful and undone con- 
dition by nature, and the need he has of redeem- 
ing grace. Brought to see his helpless and 
ruined condition, his spiritual eye is opened to 
“behold the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” The condemnation for sin 
is heavy, and he is bowed under the weight of the 
Lord’s judgements. In this state of weakness 
and humiliation he is lead to abhor sin and to 
cleave with trembling to the ransom offered him. 
Light dawns upon his soul as the dawning of the 
morning. Light is brought forth and the King’s 
highway is opened before through the midst of 
the path of judgment. If he be a wise son he 
moves onward under the teaching and leadings 
of his Heavenly Guide; and faith, that heavenly 
gift, that precious treasure, is begotten in his 
heart, so that in humble confidence he receives 
the lesson, “In Meisthystrength.” Step by step 
is he led onward, reproved, encouraged, coun- 
selled, and instructed. The light of the moon 
gives place to the light of the sun, and the light 
of the sun becomes as the light of seven days. 
He finds in his Saviour a Healer of breaches, and 
a Restorer of paths to walk in. 

Who can fathom the redeeming 
Act of Universal Love? 
Human thought, though ever teeming, 
Yet would insufficient prove. 

We hold this truth in a mystery, whilst we have 
the indubitable evidence by and through the 
faith imparted to us. According to our measure 
of this precious gift we feel a unity with all the 
living in the Church of Christ. By the same 
holy help, for which we wait and watch with all 
perseverance, we are taught to sympathize with 
the visited and the afflicted, and true prayer not 
unfrequently arises in our hearts for those that 
are disobedient and out of the way. We are 
often brought low, but with patience we desire 
to cleave still closer to the dear Redeemer, con- 
scious that such dispensations are needful for 
our discipline, to whatever end they may refer. 
“When He hath tried me He shall bring me 
forth as gold.” For I am persuaded that neither 
heights, nor depths, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
shall be able to separate me from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus my Lord; and that he 
is able to keep that which I have committed unto 
Him against that day, as into the hands of a 
faithful Creator. 

My father’s death was an event of deep sorrow 
to usall. I felt it deeply ; a shade appeared to 
be cast over all my earthly hopes, my spirit sank 
within me, and I abandoned myself to a state 
bordering on despair; I did not, however, quite let 





go the hold I felt of the merey of God in Christ 
Jesus but my state was comparable toa bark tossed 
on the sea of time. But how often are the severest 
trials designed as blessings! I had leaned too 
much on that arm which no longer could protect; 
I had sheltered myself under that wing which no 
longer could befriend; and I felt that my only 
friend was in God. My relatives were kind to 
me, and whilst on a visit to them, though cling- 
ing to some of the tenets of my profession, I 
entered a little into their gay pursuits, but the 
Eye of everlasting Love was upon me, so that 
for some time I halted as between two opinions. 
He who had led me about and instructed me was 
now pleased to visit me more powerfully in order 
to bring me more fully off from the spirit of this 
world and its vain allurements, and so attractive 
was the messenger of mercy that my heart and 
soul were often filled with awe and reverence, 
and I felt compelled, as it were, at seasons to bow 
to the gracious visitations of the Holy Spirit. 

I marvel at the forbearance and goodness of 
God towards fallen man. He follows through a 
course of weakness, and when the convictions of 
his spirit are yielded to, the evil tendencies of 
our nature give way, and his iife and power are 
raised in us. 

I was now taught that a knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures and a being built up in a profession, 
or form of Godliness, would avail nothing in the 
day of Christ. I had been earnest in the study 
of the sacred record, had read and considered the 
lives and actions of good men, had made myself 
acquainted with the doctrines and practices of 
our religious Society, had embraced them as my 
own, and was in the habit of strenuously defend- 
ing them; but with all this, I felt an aching void 
within my heart, which led me almost to despair. 
Is there no hope for me? I would exclaim. Isthere 
not a God to defend my cause? Oh, that 1 were 
as nothing, and had never seen light! It pleased 
Infinite Wisdom thus to deal with me and event- 
ually to break the rock in pieces. Then were 
my tears (literally) my meat day and night. The 
anguish of my soul and the agony of my heart 
is more than human language can describe. I 
thought I was destined to eternal vengeance, the 
object of Almighty wrath. I tried to read my 
Bible, but could not ; I sought comfort on every 
hand, but in vain ; until at length the dawn of the 
morning was seen. I was brought to the feet of 
my Saviour, made willing to receive Him into 
my heart, and to take up my cross and follow 
Him according to his own declaration, blessed 
language, which was opened instructively to my 
spiritual ear, “If any man will come after Me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his daily cross, 
and follow Me.” I was taught by my unerring 
Guide the precepts of my every-day life. I found 
that there were many things to be put away, 
much to overcome, which can only be done 
through the aid of his Holy Spirit; that the 
work was not mine but his, and that only as I 
closed in with and followed the convictions of 
heavenly love, only so far could I availingly con- 
tend with the world, the flesh and the devil; that, 
in order to this end, I had need of the waiting 
state, of a dwelling inward with God, that my 
help, my strength, my ability, might be availingly 
from Him alone. The tendencies of the natural 
mind are very strong and would interfere with 
this work of the Spirit, but as there is a looking 
to Jesus in his inward and spiritual appearance, 
so will He be found to be strength in weakness, 
riches in poverty, and a very present help in the 
hour of need. 

I believe I must mention one or two incidents 
which very much strengthened my best interests. 
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In asea of trouble, both inwardly and outwardly, 
I felt as one that had no helper, when a woman 
Friend came to our town to pay family visits. I 
had a reverent regard for the ministry, believ- 
ing that in it there was an immediate communi- 
cation between the soul and her Maker; it was 
enough for my poor tried mind that my state 
was open to the great Searcher of hearts, and I 
could not endure the thought of its being laid 
open to a fellow mortal. The sense of anguish 
so increased upon me that it was almost more 
than I could bear. Whilst I was passing through 
this tried situation, intelligence was conveyed to 
me that the Friend was taken ill, and that her 
visits were suspended for the present. During 
this interval, one night as I was tossed in spirit, I 
was inwardly arrested by a calming influence, 
and a ray of Divine Light shone round about 
me. My mind immediately reverted to the visit 
of the Friend, and I involuntarily enquired, 
“Comest thou peaceably?” The answer was, 
“Peaceably ;” and I soon after fell asleep. The 
desire arose to see the Friend, and information 
was given that she would come and breakfast 
with us. After breakfast, the Scriptures were 
read as usual, and my step-mother and myself 
were left alone with the Friend. Mark my 
astonishment when she addressed me at consider- 
able length, and with a pertinency and clearness 
that I could not mistake. Inclining toa married 
life, when she ceased I said in my heart, “Thou 
hath satisfied me on all points but one”; and 
as if she immediately recognized the question 
(although not a word passed between us), she 
addressed me in the following significant lan- 
guage: “He setteth the solitary in families, for 
the eye of the Lord is upon them that fear Him, 
upon them that hope in His mercy.” Thus 
closed this remarkable interview, and my mind 
received a stay not to be forgotten. 

I was [during this part of my experience] 
often looking for something outward to answer 
the inward witness. I once attended a public 
meeting, under feelings of an acute character, 
and was very much struck with the way in which 
the speaker was led. Instead of addressing the 
assembly in general terms, he made use of the 
singular number, and spoke very aptly to my 
condition ; but perhaps I should not have so 
received it, believing that God hath fashioned 
our hearts alike, and that the bread of his table 
is wholesome and salutary for the many, or for 
the few, if the circumstances in which I was 
placed, and upon which I not infrequently dwelt, 
had not brought home the address to me in par- 
ticular, “Are thy parents gone to heaven which 
in faith thou verily believest they are,” ete. 

I scarcely need say that I rejoiced in spirit, 
and wondered at the marvellous dealings of my 
Heavenly Father with me. 

(To be continued.) 




























Worps written are judged by theeye. Words 
spoken are judged by the ear. The eye has only 
the word itself to judge from. The ear has the 


judgment than even the word itself. As a 
means of influencing the reason, the written 
word has its advantages. As a means of sway- 
ing the feelings, it is the spoken word that has 
chief power. In the a 

life it is not so much what is said, as how it is 
said, that settles the question of what is meant 
by the speaker. The slightest difference in tone 
may make the greatest difference in meaning. 
And the only way for us to have the right tone 
in our voices, is to have the right feeling back 
of the tone. 


tone of voice as a more important element of 


inary intercourse of 
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SELECTED. THANKSGIVING. 
THE PHILISTINES. 


BY ELLA CUMMINS HATCH. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





Turning the leaves of the Bible, 
And walking in Canaan’s land, 
In the days of the olden story, 
The days of the Lord’s right hand, 
We find how the chosen people, 
By the Philistines girt around, 
Were now in furious battle, 
And now as captives bound. 









For barn and store-house filled with garnered grain; 
For flocks that crowd the meadow and the plain ; 
For blessing us in basket and in store ; 
For all these mercies, and for how much more, 

We thank Thee, Lord. 





For tender hearts to feel for other’s woes ; 

For all the peace and joy Thy love bestows ; 

For sympathy to help the fallen rise ; 

For faith that ever points to brighter skies ; 
We thank Thee, Lord. 










And again, in sinful Janguor 
To the Philistines lent an ear; 
And bowed in the groves of Baal,— 
To Ashtaroth bent in fear, 
Forgetting the great Jehovah, 
Who out of Egypt’s coast ;— 
With arm that was strong and mighty, 
Forth brought the ransomed host. 





For lonely griefs with which our hearts are stirred ; 
For days of waiting, and for hopes deferred ; 
For fruits that turned to ashes at our lips; 
For stars that rose to darken in eclipse; 
We thank Thee, Lord. 


















For sending us Thine only Son to save 
A ruined race from death beyond the grave; 
For strength to gladly work till life be o’er, 
When standing side by side on yon bright shore, 
We'll thank Thee, teal. 
—Episcopal Recorder. 


Turning the Bible pages,— 
With something like disdain 
We cry, “ How weak these Hebrews, 
And the thoughts of their hearts how vain! 
How little they knew of loving, 
And how faint their trust in God ! 
No wonder He smote their folly, 
The Philistines his rod.” 
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Count Tolstoi. 


“When I read,” says W. D. Howells, “that 
Count Leon Tolstoi was born on the 28th of 
August, 1828, in Yasnaya Polyana, a village 
near Inla, in the government of Inla, I have a 
sense of lunar remoteness in him. It is as if 
these geographical expressions were descriptive 
of localities in the ungazetteered regions of the 
moon , and yet this far-fetched Russian noble 
man is precisely the human being with whom 
at this moment I find myself in the greatest in- 
timacy, not because I know him, but because I 
know myself through him ; because he has writ- 
ten more faithfully of the life common to all 
men, the universal life which is the most per 
sonal life, than any other author whom I have 
read.” 

Briefly, we may trace Count Tolstoi’s as fol- 
lows: Born of a noble family, he early evinced 
remarkable powers of mind, and thoughtfulness 
on the serious problems of life. 

After studying Oriental languages and law at 
the University of Kazan, he entered the army 
and served during the Crimean war. Returning 
from the siege of Sebastopol thoroughly sick- 
ened with the horrors of war, he engaged in lit- 
erary pursuits amid the dissipated society of St. 
Petersburg. 

Here were begun his series of works that were 
translated into every European language, and 
established his reputation as one of the leading 
literati of the age. 

Flattered and fawned upon by society, pros 
perous, and blessed with a happy domestic life, 
he might now have been considered a successful 
man in every worldly sense ; but the Master had 
other designs for him, and was leading him into 
paths that he had not known. 

Concerning this part of his life, he writes: 
“In order to obtain the fame and money for 
which I wrote, I was obliged to hide what was 
good, and bow down before what was evil. How 
often while writing have I cudgelled my brains 
to conceal under the mask of pleasantry or in- 
difference those yearnings for something better 
which formed the real problem of my life. I 
had moments of perplexity, of a stoppage, as 
it were, of life, as fT did not know how I was to 
live, what I was to do. During their continu- 
ance, the same questions always presented them- 
selves to me: why? and what after? what is 
life ? 

“Tt was long before I could believe that 










But softly Conscience whispers, 
As alone we sit and muse: 
“ Have ye never chosen the evil, 
When the good was yours to choose? 
Have ye never stood and listened 
To the charm of the tempter’s call ? 
Have ye never yielded your freedom, 
To be of sin the thrall!” 
















And lo! as she speaks, the blushes 
Come hot to our cheeks, and fast ; 

For oh! the shame of the present, 
Oh! The mistakes of the past. 

And “The Philistines are upon us!” 
How often must we cry, 

When not our words, but our actions, 
Our blessed Lord deny. 











Turning the leaves of the Bible, 
We take ourselves to prayer! 
There is peace at the throne of mercy, 
There are strength and safety there. 
No other king can help us, 
But the King whose own right hand, 
From the Philistines defended, 
His people in Canaan’s land. 















LIVE IT DOWN. 


“ Has your life a bitter sorrow ? 

Live it down. 

Think about a bright to-morrow, 
Live it down. 

You will find it never pays 

Just to sit, wet-eyed, and gaze 

On the grave of vanished days; 
Live it down. 





























“Ts disgrace your galling burden? 

Live it down. 

You can win a brave heart’s guerdon ; 
Live it down. 

Make your life so free of blame, 

That the luster of your fame 

Shall hide all the olden shame; 
Live it down. 
















“ Has your heart a secret trouble? 

Live it down. 

Useless griefs will make it double, 
Live it down. 

Do not water it with tears— 

Do not feed it with your fears— 

Do not nurse it through the years— 
Live it down. 



































“ Have you made some awful error ? 

Live it down. 

Do not hide your face in terror; 
Live it down. 

Look the world square in the eyes; 

Go ahead as one who tries 

To be honored, ere he dies; 
Live it down.” 
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human learning had no clear answer whatever 
to these questions.” 

He turned to the earnest study of science 
and the ancient philosophies, and finally in de- 
spair thought of suicide, and this he was pre- 
vented from only by the thought that there 
might yet be some clue to the mystery of life 
that he had not yet discovered. 

But He who has promised that none of the 
wrestling ones shall seek his face in vain, was 
at last pleased to manifest himself to him, and 
grant him an increase of that faith which was 
the keynote of the higher life he sought. 

He was led away from the hollow life of the 
nobility, and joined the orthodox Greek Church. 
“Then,” he writes, “1 began to study the life of 
the (common) people, and I became convinced 
that a true faith was among them, that their 
faith was to them a necessary thing, and alone 
gave them a meaning in life, and a possibility of 
living.” 

Retiring from St. Petersburg to his country 
estates, he has since lived the life of lowly use- 
fulness, which he believes the true Christian 
life. 

His time is taken up in teaching the peasants 
in their schools, in writing for the education and 
amelioration of the people, in spending and 
being spent in every good work; not omitting, 
however, to labor with his own hands at the 
trade of shoemaking, in accordance with his 
theory that manual labor is the duty of all. 
Who can say that from the nobleman’s humble 
life of later years has not spread a wider influ- 
ence than from his more brilliant work of 
twenty years ago? 

“ His conviction is,” says a prominent writer, 
“that Jesus Christ came into the world to teach 
men how to live in it; and that he meant liter- 
ally what he said when he forbade us luxury, 
war, litigation and hypocrisy. It is a sorrowful 
comment on our Christianity that this frank ac- 
ceptance of Christ’s message seems eccentric and 
even mad to the world. We have come to think 
that the right will accomplish itself spectacu- 
larly, splendidly ; but Tolstoi makes us know 
that it can never do so. He teaches such 
of us as will hear him that the right is the sum 
ofeach man’s poor little personal effort to do 
right, and that the success of this effort means 
daily, hourly, self-renunciation, self-abasement, 
the sinking of one’s pride in absolute squalor 
before duty. This is not pleasant, the heroic 
ideal of righteousness is more picturesque, more 
attractive, but is not this the truth ?” 

ae of Tolstoi’s views as applied to prac- 
tical life, a current magazine says, “they have 
been tried by the Quakers and the Moravians, 
in whom they produced a high type of rather 
colorless and unpicturesque goodness. If these 
sects are now evanescent, the world is undoubt- 
edly better for their past existence.” 

His views on war, oaths,and many other points 
certainly bear a close analogy to vur own, and a 
study of his character cannot but induce the be- 
lief that the same Spirit has led him to their 
adoption, which guided our predecessors. May 
we not desire that a greater measure of this may 
lead him to understand the “way more per- 
fectly,” and lead out of the literalness which 
stii! characterizes some of his beliefs; while we 
honor the courage with which he has been true 
to his convictions, an example we may well 
emulate. A. E. M. 
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WuerevER the love of Truth prevails, it 
opens our hearts in a degree of its own nature 
towards one another.— Lydia Lancaster. 
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Crucified with Christ. 


Christ’s body of flesh was crucified for us, on 
the cross, that we might live in the spirit but be 
crucified in the flesh. He bore the cross for us, 
and we must have our fleshly nature crucified 
by bearing the cross for Him. Paul, who had 
been at one time in the persecuting and fleshly 
nature, says, “I am crucified with Christ, never- 
theless I live;” but he had first to die daily to 
the fleshly nature, and then he could live spirit- 
ually, and say, “the life that I now live,” though 
yet in the flesh, “I live by the faith of the Son 
of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me,” 
that I no longer should live after the gratification 
of the fleshly nature, but after the Tife of Him 
who gave his life for me. 

For if we live after the gratifications of the 
fleshly nature, which is enmity against God and 
godliness, we keep that fleshly nature alive 
which ought to be crucified; but if we, through 
the assistance of Christ’s spirit, do mortify or 
crucify the evil deeds of the body of flesh, we 
shall live spiritually. Now the words mortify or 
crucify, if 1 understand them, mean a slow and 
gradual death, like Paul meant when he said, 
“T die daily,” but if we are crucified with 
Christ, as Paul says he ‘was, we grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge of Him who was crucified 
on the cross, that we, through his death, might 
live both now and forever—the body of death 
being crucified and out of the way. But the 
death of the cross was an agonizing one, and if we 
would live with Him we must also suffer with 
Him: not only have the fleshly nature crucified 
in us, but suffer reproach and scorn like He did, 
and be willing to go down with Him in baptism 
and death; that like as He was raised from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, we also might 
walk with Him in newness of life. So let us, as 
the apostle says, lay aside every carnal weight 
and every besetting sin—for I believe we all 
have besetting sins or hindering weights, which 
must be laid aside or crucified on the cross 
before we can run the race that is set before us, 
so as to finish our course with joy. 

But we must not look too much outward for 
help, but to Jesus, who was the author of our 
faith, that He might be the finisher of it also, 
who for the joy that was set before Him endured 
the cross and the contradiction of sinners. So 
let us not become weary or faint in our minds, 
for whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth. But 
we must abide the day of his coming, when He 
comes as a refiner and crucifier; for all the 
ferocious, beastly animal nature must be cruci- 
fied—for “no lion shall be there, nor any rav- 
enous beast shall go up thereon. It shall not 
be found there.” Because all the ravenous, 
beastly nature that destroyed the innocent life of 
the Lamb, must be crucified upon the cross and 
taken out of the way. Then the ransomed of 
the Lord can return to Zion through this high 
and holy way; for we all have like sheep gone 
astray. But if we sin wilfully after we have 
received the knowledge of the truth, there re- 
maineth no more sacrifice for sins; and the 
death and sufferings of Christ will be in vain, as 
far as we are concerned. But we have need of 
patience, that after we have done the will of 
God we might receive the promise: for the just 
shall live by faith; and if any man draw back, 
my soul shall have no pleasure in him. 

While I thus write, I remember with true 
sympathy such as have had a true zeal for God 
and have run well for a time, but have suffered 
their own wills and attainments to lead them 


















































































forward ahead of their true Guide, and thus 
made shipwreck of faith and a good conscience 
without seeming to know it. The Jews cruci- 
fied Christ outwardly, and we may crucify Him 
to ourselves afresh, and by denying Him to N 
be the Life and Light of men, may substitute 
a human life and light to fill the lack of the 
Divine; and thus in our mock worship and pro- 
fessed devotion, put Him to open shame. So 
we must do his will and not our own, or we 
shall crucify the Divine life in us, and still go 
on in our own strength and call for mercy. But 
it is not every one that saith unto Him, “ Lord, i 
Lord,” that shall enter into the kingdom of i 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of God and | 
not his own. For the foolish virgins could after } 
their lamps had gone out, go boldly forward, 
after the door was shut, saying, “ Lord, Lord, 
open to us;” but the answer was, “I know you 
not.” So if we want an entrance to the heavenly 
kingdom we must keep our lamps trimmed and 1 
burning to the end, or until the old man is 
crucified with Christ and the body of sin de- 
stroyed, that we henceforth should not serve sin. 
For the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and 
the pride of life would be taken out of the way, it 
or nailed to the cross. But Paul sums up the 
whole matter where he says, “they that are 
Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the af- 
fections and lusts.” So he says, “God forbid 
that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is cruci- 
fied unto me, and I unto the world.” He knew 
that he had been crucified with Christ, and that 
he was a new creature—the old persecuting 
spirit had passed away, and all things had be- 
come new, and all things of God. And if we 
know these things by experience, like he did, ) 
happy are we if we do them. For “to him that 
knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it 
is sin.” Brethren, the time is short and eternity 
long. 

Dustin, Inp., Sixth Month 4th, 1889. 
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Sewing-machines.— Whether or not the in- 
vention of the sewing-machine has really bene- 
fitted woman is sometimes doubted. That it has 
been and is a great boon to many women is cer- 
tainly true. But it has multiplied the demand 
on feminine industry indefinitely. Where once 
women were content with a plain hem on a 
garment, now they must have ruffles and puffs, 
and insertings and tucks, until not only is the ' 
seamstress oppressed with the toil, but the laun- 
dress as well. 

In the hands of a really sensible woman, the 
sewing-machine is an invaluable assistant. It 
does her work with more ease and rapidity, 
possibly with greater perfection, than she can do 
it by hand. In an hour or two with it she can 
make a garment that without it would occupy 
her an entire day, and if she makes the garment 
as plainly and simply with the machine as she 
would without it, she has saved time that may 
be invested in intellectual and social culture, in 
studies in literature and art, in enterprises of 
benevolence and charity. jl 

The great problem in these days is to combine 
comfort with simplicity. We are in great danger 
of consuming all our vigor and vitality and time 
and resources of every description in mere living, 
and that not always of the noblest kind. If we 
can make sewing-machines and all other helps 
of that kind helps, and not occasions of increased 
labor; servants, not masters; we shall attain a 
result extremely desirable, but difficult of reali- 
zation.—Selected. 
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not landed on the low-lying coast, but have gone 
further west or east, and to other parts of Europe. 
There are places, says the Zodlogical Society’s 
tition, where once numerous they are not to 
found, although there has been no falling off 
of gnats and other flying insects on which they 
live.— Nature. 


Items. 


Animal Worship.—Zoolatry is one of the deeply 
rooted institutions in India. The Hindus believe 
that there are eighty-four lakhs of different species 
of animals through which any man may pass—even 
a flea may contain the soul of some person who was 
asage or saint. 

Among the jungle tribes tiger worship is common. 
A tiger may attack one in these tribes and he will 
make no resistance. He may carry away his chil- 
dren and he will not resist. So tigers live on the 
best and are only exterminated by foreigners, and 
the animal conquest in India is as far behind as the 
human. In many places women go tu snake holes 
and place their offerings of milk and eggs with in- 
yocations and prayers. 

The monkey is also a deity, inverting the order 
of modern development by natural selection. In 
India the monkey is the most select. He is a deity, 
and man has departed from the nobility of his an- 
cestor, and if he would get back into deity he must 
rise to the condition of the monkey—the monkey 
worship, like tiger worship, was afterward adopted 
by the Brahmins. 

Some animals are worshipped for their usefulness. 
This applies especially to the cow and bull. Great 
religious changes have taken place among the 
Hindus. One of the most remarkable is the feeling 
with regard to the cow. In Vedic times the Gomedha, 
or cow sacrifice, was common. When a person died, 
a cow was killed to accompany him. The flesh of 
the cow was freely eaten. 

At present the idea of eating beef is so horrible 
to Hindus that some never mention the word in the 
vernacular, and frequently there have been serious 
riots on account of the slaughter of cows. Among 
the Sikhs it was considered a greater crime to kill 
a cow than to kill a daughter. 

The cow, valuable for its milk, is the animal 
which receives most worship in India. There is an 
annual ceremony in her honor. The prayer is some- 
times offered: “O, mother, be gracious to us, Bless 
us with a rich harvest. Let our lands bring forth 
an increase. We are thy humble servants.” 

Every object that benefits the Hindu and helps 
to provide him with a livelihood becomes for the 
time being his fetich or god. On particular days 
the farmer prays to his plough, the fisher to his net, 
the writer adores his pen, the banker his account 
books, the carpenter bis tools, the woman her basket 
and other articles that assist her in her household 
labors. The Thugs, who murdered travellers in the 
name of the goddess Kali, worshipped the pickaxe 
which they carried for the speedy burial of their 
victims.—Dr. Mutchmore in The Presbyterian. 


Indians going with Shows.—In a letter to the 
Secretary of the Interior, Indian Commissioner 
Oberly says: 

“T desire to say that I am strongly opposed to 
taking Indians from their reservations for exhibi- 
tion purposes. 

“The effect of travelling all over the country, 
among and associating with the class of people 
usually accompanying shows, circuses, and exhi- 
bitions, attended by all the immoral and unchris- 
tianizing surroundings incident to such a life, is not 
only most demoralizing to the Indian, but it creates 
aroaming and unsettled disposition and educates 
him in a manner entirely foreign and antagonistic 
to that which has been and now is the policy of the 
Government, as well as the aim of all the good 
Christian people who are doing so much for the 
welfare ana benefit of the Indian. 

_ “In such associations and with such surround- 
Ings and influences, the Indian sees and learns all 
the bad, degrading, and immoral, and very little of 
the good and elevating ways of his pale-faced 
brother. His interests—moral, Christian, and finan- 
cial—would be much better subserved by remaining 
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upon his reservation and endeavoring to make a 
home for himself and family, and by sending his 
children to school and thereby preparing them for 
citizenship, and all the privileges, cares, and re- 
sponsibilities incident thereto.” 


Amish-Mennonite Conference—At a Conference 
held in La Grange, Indiana, on the 16th of Fifth 
Month, “ the danger of covetousness and other evils 
in connection with life insurance, along with the 
want of trust in God which it fosters, were pre- 
sented in a way that showed the Conference to be 
positively opposed to life insurance. It was decided 
that it is advisable to guard against taking mem- 
bers of secret organizations into the church. It 
was advised that the brethren should not hold 
secular offices, for the reason that we are called to 
a higher calling. Only a few offices, such as Chris- 
tians need—school-director or road-master should 
be held at all by the brethren.”—Herald of Truth. 


wanniesnsaililigiianinmnae: 
PRESIDENT Porter, of Yale, said, in sub- 
stance, that the chief advantage of the college 
curriculum is, that it trains a young man to do 
what he ought to do, when he ought to do it, 
whether he wants to do it or not. Any course 
of training for a young person that fails to ac- 
complish thus much, is part of a sadly imperfect 
system. There are few, if any children who do 
not need to be trained to apply themselves 
earnestly to occupations which they dislike. 
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The Christian Worker of Chicago, which repre- 
sents the views of the more progressive element 
in the Society of Friends in the Western States, 
in its issue for Fifth Month, 23d, had an article on 
the position of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; in 
which its editor expresses the hope that the 
efforts being put forth by that body, through its 
committees, etc., may meet with success, and that 
“some hearts will catch the Divine fire, that con- 
viction will come, and that Christ will be sought 
for salvation.” In this hope we can all unite. 

The Worker imagines a scene in which “forty 
or fifty bright, intelligent persons should rise up, 
and with tears and emotion express their desires 
to be saved ;” and then ata meeting of these with 
“the committee and other workers at a chosen 
place, as they prayed and counselled together, 
peace should come to their souls, and they could 
rise and testify with full hearts, that their bur- 
den of sin was gone, and Christ was exceedingly 
precious to them.” It thinks that if we do not 
witness such scenes “the fault will be with the 
church, and not with God.” 

The reading of the article above referred to 
conveys the impression that sensational scenes, 
such as he has imagined, are so associated in the 
mind of its writer with the work of Divine Grace, 
that he cannot fully appreciate the more quiet, 
but effectual work of the Spirit of Christ in con- 
vincing of sin and leading to patient submission 
to the refining operations of the baptism of 
Christ, unless it is accompanied with some such 
outward manifestations. But these outward man- 
ifestations are not a decisive proof of the inward 
work of Grace, from which they are supposed to 
proceed. They may arise, and we believe often 
do, from nervous sympathy, and the excitement 
which skilful preachers are able to produce in 
a crowded assembly. They may pass away with 
the excitement, and leave the nominal convert no 
further advanced in his spiritual progress than 
he was before. 

We have received from a correspondent in 
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Kansas a communication respecting this editorial. 
In the letter accompanying it, the writer says, 
“the concern under it all is, that Philadelphia 
Friends may continue to bear an unflinching 
testimony for the truth and right, and against 
error and wrong; and also to attend promptly 
and fully to every opening in the life, to extend 
the work of the Gospel at home and abroad.” 

The substance of the communication is as fol- 
lows : 


“‘ Every tree is to be known by its fruit. Men do 
not gather grapes of thistles, nor figs of brambles. 
No corrupt tree can bring forth good fruit, neither 
doth a good tree bring forth corrupt fruit.” The 
tree and its fruit must be alike. 

Such were the teachings of “ Him who taught as 
never man taught, as one having authority, and not 
us the scribes.” 

“Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap,” was not spoken of grain and other seeds alone, 
but in illustration of agencies and influences which 
shape and develop individual character. 

There are many thousands of persons now living 
who can and do witness that a wonderful change 
has been wrought in the Society of Friends within 
their recollection. Results can only come from 
causes. Seeds produce plants. Whatsoever a man, 
a community, or a religious society may sow, that 
is what will be gathered. 

In the gathering period of the Society’s formation, 
unmistakable evidences were given that the great 
Seed Sower had sowed the good seed abundantly in 
the hearts of many persons—some of one outward 
profession and some of another ; the effect of which 
was that very soon there were gathered a great 
company of believers out of all orders and religions, 
into one fellowship and communion; not a compro- 
mise body of divergent views and conflicting prac- 
tices ; but under the teaching of that anointing that 
taught the apostles they were in the unity of that 
faith once delivered to the saints, and in the bond 
of peace—having come to the True Teacher they 
all spake the same thing—as did the Primitive 
Christians, all walked by the same rule. Thus they 
were brought together, not without preaching, but 
by the power of the quickening word: the blood of 
Christ being sprinkled upon their hearts. 

Being thus brought out of and “ off from” all 
forms of liturgy, they bore testimony against what 
were called the sacraments—various fasts and feasts, 
bread and wine, and water-baptism as an ordi- 
nance ; against priests’ and minister’s wages, against 
the culture and practice of “all kinds” of music; 
against oaths and war, against the use of words ex- 
pressive of false relations and flattering titles ; 
against taking off the hat in honor of any potentate, 
king or court; against using the plural pronoun to 
one person; against needless apparel. These and 
more, were testimonies that they were led to bear. 

They asserted their unfaltering belief in the uni- 
versal light of Christ in every man sufficient for 
salvation, if followed faithfully ; which doctrine has 
been styled the “root of the goodly tree of doc- 
trine,” out of which branched or grew many views 
and practices which were peculiar to themselves, 
because rejected by others. Their experience led 
them in their religious assemblies to gather into 
solemn silence and reverential waiting for the 
anointing of the Holy Spirit, which a/one was able 
to give them a good thought—a feeling of reverence 
and devotion, either for individual improvement or 
for vocal utterance, without which they felt all 
speaking to be speaking into the air, and could 
neither edify the hearer nor glorify the great Head 
of his Church. They asserted it to be a duty to 
seek for Divine direction in their secular employ- 
ments; in that connection many interesting inci- 
dents are on record. 

In support of the doctrines and testimonies thus 
promulgated by the early Friends they suffered 
much persecution in various ways ; yet in the midst 
of all these sufferings and afflictions in patience 
and in meekness possessed they their souls, count- 
ing it all joy that they were found worthy to suffer 
such things for the sake of the meek and lowly One. 

As stated in the forepart of this article, a “ great 
change” has come over the Society of Friends in 





these our days. No one can deny that in truth— 
no parley of words is needed on this point. Suffice 
it to say, that in the present day many of the mem- 
bers, ministers and all, conform to the common 
customs of the world at large in the use of un- 
scriptural language; just such language as early 
Friends renounced and set up a testimony against. 
The care of the early Friends against falling in with 
changing fashions of dress, and the use of orna- 
mental decorations in apparel is no longer observed 
by many; but instead, the maxim of the worldly- 
minded devotee to the world’s ways has been 
adopted in many parts of the Society, in practice, 
“As well be out of the world as to be out of the 
fashion.” The changes made in religious meetings 
and in matters of faith and practice are equally 
noticeable, if not more so. New York Yearly has 
ten meetings supplied with “pastors,” who are en- 
tirely supported, as are the ministers of denomina- 
tions who do not hesitate to say they Aire their 
ministers, to wit: by the members of their respec- 
tive “charges,” in money or its equivalent. lowa 
Yearly has a much larger number of “supported” 
ministers, and all or nearly all of the other larger 
Yearly Meetings, have a greater or less number of 
“supported pastors,” and in many places there are 
partly supported pastors. Many by reading and 
“special study” prepare their sermons ‘“‘ before 
hand.” Quite a number of meetings are provided 
with organs for use in the worship commanded to 
be in spirit. The study of vocal and instrumental 
music has been given a place with the things useful 
and necessary. The central doctrine set up at the 
first has been set aside,—to wit, “In silence to wait 
for the anointing.” 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting stands very much 
alone among the larger [Yearly Meetings] in a faith- 
ful support and defense of what may properly be 
called the original doctrines, views, practices and 
testimonies of Friends; and in extending from time 
to time a warning against the insidiousness of this 
modern movement. In a late number, the Chris- 
tian Worker has been pleased to characterize these 
“ originals” as The Rubbish of Formalism and Super- 
stition. The Christian Worker must stand con- 
demned for advocating a return to doctrines, views 
and practices out of which the Spirit led those 
whose name it claims to bear. 

It was by giving heed to the inshining of the 
light of Christ, by obedience to the engrafted word, 
that Friends were gathered to be a peculiar people, 
zealous of the good works wrought in them by the 
Holy Spirit, and by which they were bound to- 
gether in full fellowship; and it is that and that 
alone, that can now bring back true and abiding 
harmony and peace to our divided and scattered 
Society, and give it the exalted place it once occu- 
pied. This is that which ought to be a source of joy 
in all the borders of Society, and the cause of re- 
joicing in Heaven. May we remember from whence 
we have fallen, and return to our first love, &c., be- 
fore our candlestick is removed out of his place, is 
the prayer of one who feels lowly. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The State Department has sent 
out circulars explaining the purpose by the Congress 
of the Three Americas, to be held in Washington next 
autumn. These circulars state in substance that “ it is 
proposed by a Congress of Representatives of all the 
American Governments to improve commercial rela- 
tions between the different countries, to establish a 
system of arbitration in international disputes, and to 
adopt a uniform monetary system. These are the lead- 
ing subjects of the Convention, and will also, doubtless, 
be those that will develop the greatest amount of dis- 
cussion.” 

General Crook, speaking of the outlook of the Sioux 
Commission, said recently they had been in the reser- 
vation 38 days, and had secured nearly 2600 signatures, 
and only about 1500 more were needed. Of the 2100 
Indians who have not yet signed, only a few hundred 
are reported hostile. 

The population of the city of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
according to a directory census, is 193,347, a gain of 
81,815 since the local census of 1875. 

A despatch to the Public Ledger from Findley, Ohio, 
dated the 15th instant, states that the manager of the 
American Aluminum Company, Fred. J. Seymour, 
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died in that city on the 12th instant, and the secret of 
making aluminum died with him. He was the in- 
ventor of processes by which this valuable metal could 
be sential extracted from common clay, and had 
i his inventions into practical use. A company had 
»een formed and large quantities of the metal were 
extracted and sold at remunerative prices. Seymour's 
death came as the result of a paralytic stroke, from 
which he never recovered consciousness, so that on his 
death-bed he had no opportunity of revealing the all- 
important part of the process, which was known only 
to him. 

On the 9th instant, heavy rains caused a flood at 
Johnstown, Fulton County, New York, and three large 
dams were swept away. Nine bridges were carried 
along by the torrent, and a number of people standing 
on one of them were thrown into the water. Four 
—— were drowned. Three factories and some other 

uildings were also destroyed. 

On the night of the 11th instant, a cloud burst oc- 
curred on the Santa Fe Road, a few miles above Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, and all trains were delayed. 
The tracks for several miles were washed away, and 
two bridges are gone. Steel rails were twisted into 
all sorts of shapes. Just before the burst occurred a 
violent storm raged in the mountains and rain de- 
scended in torrents. 

Heavy rains on the morning of the 15th instant, did 
great damage to farm property in the Lebanon and 
Schuylkill valleys, in this State. At Avon, Myers- 
town and Lebanon, the lower floors of a number of 
houses were flooded. Many fields were submerged, 
and crops which had been cut and left lying were 
washed away. Much damage was done in the northern 
portion of Lancaster County by storms on the two pre- 
vious nights. 

The death rate in New York City last week was 
1187, the heaviest for the year. The increase was in 
children under five years. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 607, an in- 
crease of 185 over the previous week, and of 158 over 
the corresponding period of last year. Of the whole 
number, 272 were under 1 year of age: 323 were males 
and 284 females: 128 died of cholera infantum; 53 of 
marasmus; 50 of consumption; 32 of diseases of the 
heart; 28 of convulsions ; 25 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels ; 25 of inflammation of the brain ; 
20 of inanition ; 16 of old age; 16 of debility; 13 of con- 
gestion of the brain; 12 of pneumonia; 11 of typhoid 
fever, and 1] of peritontis. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, 107; 4s, 1284; currency 
6’s, 118 a 130. 

Cotton was quiet but firm, at 11} cts. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Feed.—Winter bran, choice $13.50 a $13.75; do., fair 
to good, $12.50 a $13.00. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$2.35 a $2.80; do., do., extras, $2.90 a $3.25; No. 2 
winter family, $3.35 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.00 a $4.25; Pennsylvania roller process, $4.25 a $4.75; 
Ohio, clear, $4.25 a $4.60; do., straight, $4.65 a $4.90; 
Indiana, clear, $4.25 a $4.60; do., straight, $4.65 a 
$4.90 ; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.25 a 
$4.60; do. do., straight, $4.65 a $4.90; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.00 a $5.50; Minnesota, clear, $3.50 
a $4.25; do., straight, $4.50 a $5.50; do., patent, $5.75 
a $6.25. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 84 a 85 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 42 a 42% cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 333 a 33% cts. 

Beef cattle-—Extra, 4} a 4} cts.; good, 4} a 43 cts.; 
medium, 4 a 44 cts.; common, 34 a 3{ cts.; fat cows, 
2} a 3} cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 5} cts.; good, 4} a 5 cts.; medium, 
4 a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts.; culls, 2 a 2} cts. 

Lambs, 4 a 73 cts. 

Hogs.—Good light western, 6§ a 63 cts; heavy, 250 
to 300 pounds, 6 a 6} cts.; extra heavy western sows, 
350 pounds, 5} ets. 

FYorriGn.—C. S. Parnell authorizes the announce- 
ment that the Irish party will immediately form a 
Tenants’ Defence League for protection against the 
landlord syndicate. Conventions will be summoned 
throughout Ireland. It is reported that Gladstone 
and Morley have approved the Tenant’s Defence 
League. Parnell will be President of the League. 
The main object is to raise a fund for the purpose of 
giving legal assistance to tenants against combining 
landlords, and not to divert rent from the proper chan- 
nels. 

The yield of gold in Queensland during the past half 
year amounted to 390,000 ounces. This is an increase 
of 166,000 ounces over the preceding half year. 

The Portuguese Directors of the company whose 


concession to build the Delagoa Bay Railway was can- 
celled by Portugal have formally protested to the 
Government against the cancellation of the concession, 
A general meeting of the parties interested in the road 
will be held in Lisbon shortly, at which the English 
shareholders will be present. 

Thirty-seven more bodies have been taken from the 
coal pit at St. Etienne, in which an explosion occurred 
recently. 

The Paris Siecle says the elections for members of the 
Chamber of Deputies will be held in Eighth Month 
instead of in Ninth Month, as previously announced, 

Violent storms, accompanied by whirlwinds, pre- 
vailed throughout Austria-Hungary on the 15th inst, 
Heavy losses of life and property are reported. Many 
bridges were destroyed, and railway traffic is seriously 
interrupted. 

The Government of Russia has totally suppressed 
the Lutheran Church in their domain. One half of 
the town of Djarkend, in Semiretchinsk, has been de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. 

There is prospect of not a little trouble before the 
Nicaragua Canal Company. Costa Rica threatens an 
immediate invasion of Nicaragua, unless heavy in- 
demnity be paid for carrying the canal in San Juan 
River for sixty miles along the Costa Rican boundary, 
This land claimed by Costa Rica has once been de- 
cided by treaty to belong to Nicaragua, but this treaty 
will be violated. Menocal obtained from Costa Rica, 
only a few months ago, a concession to carry the canal 
along the river, but the new war party gained power 
and repudiated the agreement. Costa Rica has a much 
larger army than Nicaragua, and the troops have re- 
cently been equipped with the best guns from Europe. 
Managua is greatly excited, as troops have been massed 
on the Costa Rican frontier, and an immediate advance 
is feared. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Mary Ann Ilaines, N. J., $2, vol. 63; 
from Lydia T. King, Pa., $8, being $2 each for herself, 
Thomas Evans, Joseph E. Mickle, and Lydia K. Edge, 
vol. 63. 


Remittances received after Third-day will not appear in 
the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Boarping Scuoot FoR INDIAN CHILDREN AT 
TuneEsAssa.—A Friend and his wife wanted to take 
charge of the institution and farm, as Superintendent 
and Matron. 

Friends who may feel a call to this service, address 

Aaron P. Dewees, Chester, Penna. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 


Westrown Boarpine Scuoou.—Friends wishing 
to enter their children for the Fall and Winter Term, 
commencing Ninth Month 3rd, 1889, will please make 
immediate application to 

J.G. WituiaMms, Sup’t, 
Westtown P. O., Penna. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoon.—A stated meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held in the 
Committee-room, Fourth and Arch Sts., on Seventh- 
day the 27th inst., at 10 A. M. 

Jno. W. Brppie, Clerk. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, West Grove, 
Penna., on the 16th of Fifth Month, 1889, ALFRED H. 
Mooy, of Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., to Beutan T. 
Evans, daughter of Owen and Lydia T. Evans, of 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Diep, in Philadelphia, Second Month 20th, 1889, 
“in resignation to the Divine will,” JosepH B. Cooper, 
in the 61st year of his age, a member of Newton Par- 
ticular and Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
of Camden Co., New Jersey. 


——, at his residence, near Salem, Ohio, the 22nd 
of Fifth Month, 1889, Joun FreENcH, a member of 
Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ohio, aged 66 
years, 8 months and 2 days. His patient and cheerful 
resignation through a long period of declining health, 
and his calm and peaceful close, leave to his bereaved 
family and friends the comforting assurance that 
through Divine love and mercy he has been safely 
gathered into everlasting rest and peace. 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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